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Literaturnachweise der Sache nie schaden, 
sondern ihr stets zu Gute kommen wiirden. 
Zur vollstandigen Beherrschung eines Wiss- 
enszweiges gehort eben auch eine moglichst 
eingehende Kenntnis der gesammten Litera- 
tur dieses Zweiges. Wer eine Wissenschaft 
fordern will, muss mit dem bekannt sein, was 
bisher in ihr erreicht ist. Er mag sich dabei 
immerhin zunachst an das letzte Compendium 
wenden. Aber eben wenn er den Gegenstand 
grundlich betreiben, mit eigenen Augen sehen 
und selbstandig arbeiten will, wird er allmah- 
lich dazu iibergehen miissen, die Quellen, 
aus denen das Compendium schopft, selbst 
zur Hand zu nehmen. Er wird bei jeder 
Theorie, die er grundlich priifen will, sich 
genotigt sehen, auf den ersten Urheber zu- 
riickzugehen und von da ab die Lehre bis zu 
der gegenwartigen Auffassung zu verfolgen 
Nur auf diesem Wege wird es ihm moglich 
sein, die Griinde, welche fur eine Ansicht 
geltend gemacht sind, vollstandig zu iiber- 
blicken und das " fur " und " wider " grund- 
lich zu erwagen. Eben hier aber kann ihm 
der Verfasser des Compendiums seine Auf- 
gabe sehr erleichtern, wenn er moglichst im 
Einzelnen den ersten Urheber nennt und 
ausserdem aus der sonstigen Literatur das 
Wichtigste hinzufugt, d. h. diejenigen Stellen, 
an denen neue Griinde oder neue Tatsachen 
oder auch etwa beachtenswerte Einwande 
vorgebracht sind.* 



Hermann Collitz. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



* Corrections in parts i and ii of this article; cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, February and March, 1893. 

Column 100, line 38, read Darstellung, 
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FRENCH PHONETICS. 

Zur Aussprache des Franzosischen in Genf 
und Frankreich. Von Dr. E. Koschwitz. 
(Supplementheft vii. der Zeitschrift fur 
franzosische Sprache und Litteratur, her- 
ausgegeben von Dr. D. Behrens). Berlin : 
Wilhelm Gronan, 1892. pp. xii-79, 8vo. 

A great many parents send their sons to 
Geneva (Switzerland) in the belief that the 
French instruction given to the young in that 
city is of unusual excellence, and that the in- 
habitants speak a pure and correct French. 
Others again claim that the language of 
Geneva is a mere dialect, and has thus a bad 
influence on the speech of the youth sent there 
for their education. As for me, my early 
training from the age of ten to fifteen was 
obtained in the schools of that city, and I 
lived in a Genevese family, among whom I 
j was received almost as a son ; these ties of 
friendship may possibly influence my judg- 
ment too much in favor of Geneva, and of all 
its institutions, but I have ever maintained 
that the French taught me was perfectly cor- 
rect, and that I was more benefited by pursu- 
ing my early studies there than I should have 
been, if I had first gone to Paris, instead of 
waiting to do so until I was older. For 
these reasons, I am happy to find that Prof. 
Koschwitz has himself studied the Genevese 
! speech, and has found it to be pure and cor- 
i rect, even in small details ; the work in which 
! he has published his views, is that indicated 
! at the head of these brief remarks. 
i In 1890, there appeared in Geneva a pam- 
| phlet of thirty-four pages, entitled " Parlons 
i Francais," by a writer under the pseudonym 
i ' Pludhun ' (=Plus d'un); it endeavored to 
show what bad French is spoken in Geneva, 
! and to correct especially the wrong pronunci- 
ation. This work is, however, replete with 
absurd mistakes, and Prof. Koschwitz has 
thought best to use it as a basis for his own 
monograph ; he, therefore, first gives a list of 
pronunciations which ' Pludhun ' claims to be 
common in Geneva, but which, according to 
Koschwitz, are never heard there ; as, for ex- 
ample, alldtes, fimes, refutes, etc., with a 
short vowel; kvidemment, etc., with -ema 
rather than -qm&. There is indeed, in Geneva, 
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a tendency toward the constant use of the 
broad a, as in passer, classe, sable, gazon, 
etc., but I agree with Koschwitz in never 
having heard a closed e in ressembler, res- 
source, etc. ; all persons whom I have known 
were also careful to pronounce fais, dirais, 
/aire, etc., with an open e (as also il est, 
secret, belle, etc.), and icole, proche, aurore, 
auras, etc., with an open o; but ndtre, cdte, 
paume, etc., with a closed o — heard also in 
chose, rose, gros, etc. My feeling accords 
also with that of the writer in rarely having 
heard the syllable izm or im, in such words as 
ItSroisnie, catichisme, etc., but ism ; nor is the 
.s dropped mfils, ibis, bis,jadis, lorsque, etc.; 
the k is distinctly heard in cinquicme (not 
cintieme), and such incorrect pronunciations 
as cinq {sek) cents, quand (kat) je te dis, 
chacunjidmire, le jardin^est, are never heard 
among the educated Genevese. 

It seems strange that anyone could have 
made such blunders as those just noted, and 
it is fortunate that a prominent scholar has 
found time to correct them. The writer calls 
attention to a number of other mistakes, and 
adds that where ' Pludhun ' has accused the 
Genevese of a faulty pronunciation, " sprechen 
diese nur ebenso aus, wie dies z. Z. ziemlich 
in ganz Frankreich der Fall ist," or, in other 
words, that the peculiarities in the speech of 
Geneva may also be heard in various places 
all over France, and, therefore, should not be 
considered as mistakes or dialect forms of the 
Genevese. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to a 
consideration of the usual Genevan pronunci- 
ation, and a comparison with that heard in the 
principal cities of France ; we need examine 
but a few of the more important examples. 

Nation, station, etc., with the broad a 
(=dsi6) is common in Paris, although the 
usual French pronunciation is -asio; the broad 
.a in pas, las, las, etc., is common except, 
perhaps, in Paris, where a is heard, and thus, 
in all such cases, the broad a is becoming 
more and more frequent in France, although 
it may not be so universally used as in Geneva. 

The subject of the mute e is a complicated 
one; attention may be called to the fact that 
in such words as atelier, aqueduc, lourdement, 
etc., the Genevese are more careful than the 



Parisians, for example, and endeavor to give 
the fullest value possible to every vowel, even 
to the e. The writer observes that he has 
heard an open e in j'ai, plantai, dirai, etc. I 
can hardly think this is the usual Genevan 
pronunciation, except when influenced by 
some following consonant that would tend to 
change the closed into an open vowel. Les, 
des, mes, etc., are heard with the closed e; 
the difference of opinion as to the proper pro- 
nunciation of these words is great and Kosch- 
witz, therefore, sums up, in the following 
words, the results which he has obtained from 
his investigations on this subject : 

"Bis auf ein paar Ausnahmefalle, wo vor 
Konsonant geschlossenes, vor Vokal offenes e 
erschien, war kein Unterschied zwischen les, 
etc., vor Konsonant und vor Vokal getroffen. 
Die Sprache des Gesanges, der Biihne und der 
dichterischen Deklamation erheischt offenes 
e; im hoheren Vortrage streiten offenes und 
halboffenes e um den Vorrang ; die ungesuchte 
Aussprache der Unterhaltung, die sich auch 
in Lektiire und Vortrag einfuhrt, ist allent- 
halben, in Paris und Provinz, bei Gebildeten 
und Ungebildeten, die von unserem Verfasser 
in Acht gethane mit geschlossenem e." 

The author then continues to examine the 
cases of incorrect pronunciation mentioned by 
'Pludhun,' and shows that the Genevese 
agree, almost always, with the French them- 
selves, and that their peculiarities, if they do 
actually exist, are also observed in different 
parts of France. The following are a few 
cases in which, according to the writer, the 
Genevese utterance differs from that in 
France. Pere, mere,frere are said to be pro- 
nounced with a closed e, but I feel sure that 
this is not the case with the majority of the 
better classes ; nor should I be willing to ac- 
cept, as Genevese, the pronunciation of ficond 
with ag, by analogy to second; nor do I further 
remember ever having heard an / in frileux, 
but always a pure dental /, as in France. 

The writer closes his monograph by stating 
that he has thus shown the peculiarities of the 
Genevese pronunciation to be few and insigni- 
ficant, but he asks whether there may not be 
characteristic variations, impossible accurate- 
ly to illustrate by example, in the whole 
sentence group ; whether there, do not exist 
"ganze organische Lautgesetze " that would 
separate Geneva from the rest of France ; 
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this subject he will consider at some other 
time. However important these variations 
may be, we must agree, I think, with Martin, 
when he says in his ' Parole et Pensee ' : 

" Les habitants du Midi preTerent aux sons 
sourds d, 6, eu, &, les sons clairs a, o, eu, e ; 
dans le Nord de la France, c'est precisement 
le contraire, et nous ne voyons pas que, 
pour £tre plus harmonieux et plus sonore, le 
francais du Midi soit moins intelligible, moins 
correct que celui du Nord." 



Princeton University. 



Edwin S. Lewis. 



ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press, by C. A. M. Fen- 
nell, D. Litt., etc. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1892. 4to, pp. xv, 826. 

The acceptance, eleven years ago, of a special 
bequest of ^"5000 made by Mr. J. F. Stanford, 
a London barrister, imposed upon the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge the responsibility of 
completing a dictionary, outline and basis for 
which were furnished in some part by the 
testator's own notes. The title of the resulting 
work indicates roughly its character. What 
hitherto has been consigned to a supplement 
or appendix, confessedly makeshift in char- 
acter, or attempted only in separate manuals, 
and that avowedly for catchpenny purposes, is 
here dignified as an object of special scholarly 
effort. 

The editor selected, Dr. Fennel], was not 
given full discretionary power. A com- 
mittee 1 of preferred authority determined first 
the specific aims of the book, defined the special 
connotation of the term Anglicised, and drew 
up a scheme governing the matter of inclusion. 
The laxity of the definition is not such, unfortu- 
nately, as to temper properly the stringency of 
the scheme. The two do not work together, 
as they could have been made to do, to allow 
the editor liberty without permitting him 
license. 

Anglicised is defined as applying to words 
and phrases, (a) "borrowed and wholly or 

1 Rev. Profs. Mayor and Skeat, Prof. Bensly, Mr. Aldis 
Wright, and Dr. J. P. Postgate. 



partly naturalised"; (b) "used in English 
literature without naturalisation"; (c) "fa- 
miliarised by frequent quotation." The 
"scheme," that is, the committee's formal 
statement of its rulings regarding inclusion, is 
so confused by special exceptions and numer- 
ous conditioning notes, that we beg simply to 
give its content. While not professedly in- 
cluding technical terms, the ' Dictionary ' is to 
comprise, (1) all non-European words and 
phrases borrowed directly, 2 and all European, 
except French ; (2) all Latin and Greek phrases, 
and those words which retain their original 
form, or whose original form is found not 
earlier than 1470 ; (3) all French words and 
phrases which "retain a characteristic French 
pronunciation of one prominent syllable or 
more (!)," and all words of French origin 
brought in since 1470 and found in French form 
before 1612, or after that in italics. 

The main objects of the work are : — (1) to 
enable the English reader to find out the 
meaning and history of the foreign words and 
phrases, which occur so frequently in English 
literature ; (2) to register the increase of the 
English vocabulary from foreign sources since 
the introduction of printing; (3) to record all 
English words of foreign origin, which have 
retained or reverted to their native form. 

Here are two aims definitely announced, one 
popular and one scientific. This fact is accur- 
ately recognised in the book's make-up, about 
50$ of the items being, we are told, devoted 
to " the first object which is popular." The 
obvious comment must be made that much 
would have been gained by making the work 
purely scientific — yet this would have been an 
absurdity in the face of the ' New English 
Dictionary' and distinctly a violation of Mr. 
Stanford's wishes as inferred from his notes. 
The items they furnislw plainly indicate that 
he meant the work to be (in one relation) 
frankly popular — a record of foreign words 
and phrases in current use, including those 
partially naturalised. Had this single in- 
tention, and this only, been followed out, a 
work of real value for popular reference would 
have resulted, and moreover the lapse of only 
a half century or so would have sufficed to 

2 " With or without change of sound or form. 1 ' 

3 They are starred in the 'Dictionary.' 
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